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cratization of religion. In *he field of ecclesiastical organization many denominations reflected the democratic tendencies of the age by admitting the laity to a larger share in church government. Even within the Catholic church a group of laymen defied canon law by insisting on sharing with the clergy the control of church property. In still other respects ordinary people enjoyed greater freedom in religious matters. In 1818 Connecticut completed the process of separation of church and state; Massachusetts similarly terminated the traditional connection in 1833. This did not mean that the individual was free from the influence of community opinion, which was still largely dominant, especially in rural areas. But it did mean that the relationship between the individual and religion was less determined by the state or by a particular favored sect. The increasing secularization of life was also reflected in the relaxation of the traditionally strict observance of the Sabbath. It would be easy to overemphasize the extent of this relaxation, for strict Sabbaths were still kept in a great many places. Nevertheless, the tendency was clear. Religious practice was, in brief, becoming more largely a private matter, less markedly a public one. In view of the fact that secularism was making great advances and in view of the additional fact that Americans everywhere worshiped in a variety of ways, a voluntary relationship between the individual and religion was more democratic than the official or public relationship implied in established churches and legal regulations regarding conduct on the Sabbath.
The spirit of democracy was even more evident in matters of belief. Although free thought enjoyed relatively little influence in the 1830s and 1840s, its champions tried to identify it with the cause of the common man. Such leaders of the industrial workers as Robert Dale Owen, Frances Wright, and Thomas Skidmore espoused deism or agnosticism. The Beacon, a periodical launched in New York in 1840, coupled the cause of labor with the rejection of all religious theories. However strongly entrenched religious theories were under antiquated formulas and "pretended divine revelation," these theories, according to The Beacon, all failed when subjected to "open and fair investigation/* In Boston orthodoxy was defied by Abner Kneeland, who actually declared in print that God is a chimera of the imagination, that the story of Christ is a fable, and that immortality is an impossibility. Though such blasphemy was gall and wormwood to many religious men and women of position, Kneeland could not be muffled.